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BONTOC IGOROT GAMES 

By S. C. SIMMS 

The games and pastimes of Bontoc Igorot children are very few. 
The most peculiar and the least like any other ever seen among 
primitive peoples by the writer, is a more or less acrobatic game 
which is played usually by groups of three little girls about twelve 
years of age, or older. Frequently when playing they are naked ; at 
other times they wear only a very short woven cotton skirt, open 
at one side from waist to hem, and fastened about the waist by 
means of a belt or the ends of the skirt tucked in over each other. 

Just after the rainy season, when the crop of pigweed has at- 
tained a harvestable growth, little girls are sent to gather this weed 
for food for the highly esteemed pig. It is after each girl has gath- 
ered a large tray of the weed, seemingly too large and heavy for 
their slender figures to support, and while returning to their homes, 
that their desire to play this game seems keener than at any other 
time — why, I was unable to learn. It may be said in connection 
with this game that the pueblo of Bontoc, unlike any other Igorot 
village of Lepanto-Bontoc province, has grassy streets shaded by 
large trees. 

Placing their burdens of pigweed upon a grassy plot, three of 
the girls arrange themselves in a triangular grouping, back to back 
and about a foot or so apart. At an uttered signal from one of the 
players, each bends forward and rests her head and hands upon the 
ground, and with a simultaneous springy shove of their feet at the 
beginning, and often an indiscriminate scramble of legs and feet, the 
attempt is made to assume a vertical position of the body supported 
by the head and hands upon the ground, with legs inclining forward 
to the center and feet touching and assisting in supporting and bal- 
ancing each other (see fig. 123). When they have steadied , them- 
selves in this position after many unsuccessful attempts, amid 
much hearty laughter among their companions and themselves, one 
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of the three begins to sing a very pretty song, in which the other 
two join. 

During the singing, and at a particular word or sound of a note, 
the right leg of each girl is withdrawn from the central grouping 
and held in a widely separated, almost horizontal, position, while 
the singing continues until another signal is given, when each 
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Fig. 123. — Game of Bontoc Igorot girls. 

right foot is replaced in a concerted move to its former position in 
the center. The left leg is next withdrawn, and the same position 
assumed as when the right foot was withdrawn. 

There appeared to be several verses to the song, or repetitions 
of a verse, for the right and left feet were alternately withdrawn 
several times during the singing. 

When skirts are worn, efforts are made by the girls to hold 
them tightly between the legs. Should they become freed or dis- 
arranged, the game is not stopped, but goes merrily and innocently 
on, until the participants are compelled to desist through fatigue or 
the remembrance of unfinished tasks. 
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At Sagada, in Lepanto-Bontoc province, Luzon island, I wit- 
nessed a game consisting of a combat with missiles of mud and 
earth, played by about thirty young men and boys from Sagada 
and a like number from the nearby town of Balugan. 

The game was performed on a flat harvested rice field, soft with 
mud and surrounded by high hills forming a natural amphitheater, 
from which followers of the contending sides cheered or jeered as 
their champions advanced against their adversaries or were repelled 
by them. Great clods of earth as well as balls of soft clay were 
dexterously thrown and with astonishing accuracy. 

Many of the contestants, mostly the men, did not condescend 
to use any means of protection, each trusting solely to his ability to 
dodge the missiles. Those who did endeavor to protect themselves 
were principally the younger boys, who used shields about thirty 
inches long and fifteen inches wide, roughly made for the occasion 
of vertical stalks of runo grass with horizontal bindings of rattan. 
Considerable skill was displayed in their use. 

Frequently when a side was being routed a number of women 
spectators would urge their male companions to join the losing 
forces. The additional recruits would be noisily welcomed and 
jeered by the adherents of the contending sides. 

After each side had been routed a number of times, the fight 
came to an end by the Sagada men chasing the Balugan men to their 
town amid a shower of missiles and a chorus of derisive yells. 

Another combative game observed at Sagada was a kicking fight, 
played between individuals of two contending sides composed of 
boys about seventeen years of age. 

In kicking, the body is bent sideways at the waist, so that at 
times the head is lower than the waist, and the blow of the foot is 
dealt with considerable agility and force by a sudden upward and 
slightly backward kick, which frequently finds the body of the 
adversary. This mode of kicking is adapted in order that the strik- 
ing may be done with the flat hard sole of the foot, rather than with 
the unprotected and almost universally spreading toes. 

After a brief spell of playing, the kicking became seemingly 
indiscriminate, for at times two boys of one side made a combined 
attack on one of the opposing side, who in turn would be reenforced, 
and soon the game developed into a confusion of kicking legs. 
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A number of young boys at Sagada were seen spinning tops 
made of hard wood with flat heads, about 5 cm. in diameter, and an 
irregular semi-globular body with sharpened spinning end. Short 
thin spinning strings of twisted fiber were used, and the tops were 
spun with a quick underhand draw near the ground. 

While the tops were spinning, usually two at a time, each of the 
two players placed his open hand palmward to his own top and 
gave it a slight touch for the purpose of causing the tops to collide, 
in order to knock the opponent's top over. 

A unique game was observed near Danu, while the writer was 
journeying from Balbalassan to Bontoc, several of the cargadores 
from Banged being the competitors. 

A narrow platform-like structure, consisting of six upright 
sticks, was constructed. The upper end of each was forked, while 
the lower end was sharpened and driven in the ground. Of the 
six supports, two were at each end and one on each side about mid- 
way between the end supports. A number of sticks cut from 
branches of trees, of sufficient strength for a man to sit upon, were 
laid longitudinally on the crotches of the supports. A challenge 
was issued, and accepted. One of the players (there were but two 
at a time) seated himself sidewise on the platform, with his left leg 
slightly bent and the foot placed firmly on the ground. The right 
leg was drawn up and the foot placed against the crotch of one of 
the end supports. The left hand passed under the upper part of 
the right leg and pulled the fleshy part of the thigh toward the left 
leg, thereby reducing the striking surface and at the same time 
making it more firm. The position thus assumed gave the striking 
contestant an unobstructed space upon the seated man's leg to 
inflict the blows with his open hand. 

The striker advanced with his striking hand outstretched, as if to 
measure the distance suitable for delivering the most effective blow. 
After one or more practised swings of the arm, as though to obtain 
momentum or force, he suddenly whirled and brought the palm 
of his hand upon the unflinching target with a resounding smack. 
As soon as the blow had been delivered, examinations were made by 
friends of each of the players to determine the result. The char- 
acter of the visible evidence, if any, of the hand upon the leg, and 
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the manner with which the blow was received, governed the decision 
of the judges as to the superiority of the striker or the stricken. 
Several pairs of men participated in this novel game. 

Simple games, such as blowing out a lighted candle, when blind- 
folded, were also played by several of the cargadores while camping 
on the trail. 

In another, a stalk of runo grass between four and five feet long 
was stuck upright in the ground. The upper end was slightly slit, 
and into it was placed a pebble about the size of a small hickory- 
nut. The object was to fillip the pebble from the stalk. A certain 
number of trials for each player, as well as a common starting point, 
was agreed upon. With one hand held tightly over the eyes, the 
other outstretched with the index or second finger in readiness to 
fillip the pebble, each individual advanced continuously in the di- 
rection of the stalk. Of. ten or twelve players, only one succeeded 
in accomplishing the feat, which in a measure illustrates the fairness 
of the participants in not peeping. 

Another game of a juvenile character was played among the 
cargadores while camping. About twenty sticks, seven or eight 
inches in length, were laid upon the ground in a row side by side 
and several inches apart. The player assumed a low squatting 
position at the extreme right end of the row of sticks, and picking up 
the end stick placed it at the extreme left end of the row, going from 
one end to the other by hopping sidewise with both feet, and not 
pausing while placing the sticks at the left end. He then hopped 
back to the right end of the row, picked up the end stick, and hopped 
again to the left end, where, as before, he deposited the stick. 

The act of picking up the stick, hopping away with it, placing 
it upon the ground, and returning to the right end was repeated 
until each stick had been removed from its original position and 
placed at the extreme left end of the row, or until the player suc- 
cumbed from fatigue. That a considerable amount of strength in the 
legs was required to play this game through was clearly shown by 
the failure of several muscularly built men to complete it. 

Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago. 



